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PROBLEMS ANI. POTENTIALS OF INDIVIDUALIZED INSTRUCTION 


‘POR DISADVANTAGED STUDENTS 


~ By: Hunter R, Boylan” 
In September of 1973, the Modular Achievement Learning Center 
(MALC) was established on the campus of Bowling Green State University. 
Supported by a U.S, Office of Education Grant for Special Services to 


‘presivanthaed Students, the MALC.was to provide a series of basic stud- 


ies and general education courses utilizing the Personalized System of 
Instruction developed by Fred S. Keller (1968). It.was asspmed that 
this instructional system, with its emphasis on mastery learning and 
the accotodation of individual learning styles would offer substantial 
benefits to non-traditional students who suffered from inadequate ed- 
. “ational backgrounds. ‘ 
So far, experience and research has shown that this assumption is 
valid. Since its origination, the MAIC has met many of its educational 
objectives ned, in the process, has survived, expanded, and prospered as 
an educational innovation. It 18 no longer simply an experimental pro- 
gram but an integral part of the university's academic services area, 
Course offerings have undergone considerable growth and refinement and 
stadent enrollments have’ increased substantially (from less than fifty 
in 1973 to over 600 in 1975-76) . Students participating in the program 


‘rate it very favorably and indicate that their experiences in it have 


been among the most positive of their academic careers (Freeman, Boylan, 


" and Evans, 1975); The techniques: developed through the MALC have been 


successful and, as a result, have been adopted in many cases by academic 
departments for use in their-general course offerings. 


‘While the program should not be viewed as a panacea Yor the variety 


a 
_ of problems confronting academically disadvantaged students, the MAIL 


has been successful in many areas. In the process, ‘it has encountered 
many problems - some of which have yet to be resolved. It is the pur- 
pose of this paper to describe the operation of the MALC, to present 


The author is Coordinator of Academic Development and Instruction 
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Bo " research rogarting the program's effect on student chiwinal , ‘and to 
p 
“review the ‘problens encountered in three year's efforts to ‘apply indi- 


vidualized instruction to courses designed ‘to meet, the educational needs 


of academically disadvantaged students. 


THE PROGRAM 


Originally, the MALC was a semi-autonomous administrative unit 


reporting to the Director of TRIQ Programs on the Bowling Green State 


University campus. After ite first year of operation, | however,, it be- 


‘came part of a newly created unit - the Developmental /Educetion Program. 


The Developmental Education Program is the primary v 
the academic needs of disadvantaged students are se ed, In addition 


to the MALC, the Developmental Bducation Program also inclides tutorial 
and academic iia and registration services. 


| 


“f ‘ 
The MALC specialises in the development and feaching of individual- 
; - dged courses in renedial, developmental and general education subject 
" areas, As a result, most of its courses. are intiroductory and, the pro- 


gram is generally viewed as a freshmen level experience. The courses 
‘offered by the MALC. usually conform to the original.model for persogal- 
vm A instruction as described by Keller (1968) and Sherman (1974). Oo- 


casionally, minor modifications of the model are undertaken in order to 


accomodate the needs of ‘students, the skills of faculty,’ or the require." 


ments of the subject matter. Practically all MALC courses feature nod- 


ular units of instruction, mastery learning, some form of self-pdcing, 
and the use of proctors, These are considered to be essential elements 
in the design of individualized systems of instruction. 


Instructors of MALC classes are regular departmental faculty and 
all courses are similar in content to other departmental courses and 
carry full academic credit, Although the instructors are usually 
| assigned to these classes on an "in-load" basis by their departments, 


cle through which 


q | 
ac, teach their classep in MALC facilities located in the univeratty 
library and they partidipate in MALC! course development and in-seryice 
training activities. e usual staffing arrangement with academic de- 
tments is that, in /return for "4n=oad" assignment ‘of teaching fac- 
ty, all Full-Time- uivalents (FTE's) generated by course activities , 
credited to the partment. Proctors are provided by the Develop- “os 
mental Education ic ae and MALC staff provide assistance with’ course *: 
development. To date, courses have been designed and implemented in 
the areas of biology, chemistry, economics, English composition, Eng- 
lish literature, German, history, mathematics, political science, pay- 
chology, reading, sociology, Spanish, speech, and atney skills (see 
APPENDIX II). . 


In addition to caurse offerings, the MALC has also developed ac- 
ademic advising, founseling, and performance monitoring systems to sup- 
port course actiyities. Through the Developmental Education Program, 
incoming freshnen are given a'variety of diagnostic tests and the re- 
sults from thesé are used to Advise students in their selection of MAIC 
courses. Once students are enrolled in these courses, their perforn-/ 
ance is monitored through weekly attendance and progress reports prev- 
ided° by faculty. On the basis of these, MALC staff provide counseling 
follow-up where necessary to reduce procrastination, to provide“ encour- 
‘agement, and to identify learning problems. At the end of each academ- 
ie term, performance data /from MALC courses is used to advise students 
in their selection of future courses and to sehcipinas whether or not a 
student should continue/ in the MALC, The high level of communication 
between MALC staff and teaching faculty and! the resultant performance 
monitoring, counseling, and follow-up activities are considered to be 
key elements in the duccessful operation of the program. 
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* THE RESULTS / 


While student achievement in the MALC varies from course to course,’ 
performance ig generally very good. When measured in terms of test 


‘scores and final grades, the performance of academically disadvantaged: ; 


tudents enrolled.’ 
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MALC Classes 


_ © = Conventional Classes’ 
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The editor "an “TABLE I are » based ‘on grades btained by ‘@loadvantaged 
‘at cwtutente enrolled in MALC and conventional courses during the 1975-76: ac- . ‘ 

Aa ademic year.” They reflect the average of all grades obtained in MALC sec- 

“.t4ons as compared to grades obtained by students of similar academic. back- 

tt . grounds: in conventional: sections of the same course. All of the students 

"> whose’ Grades are reported had ACT scores. of 16 or lower and came from low- 

Ancome: backgrounds. Comparisons were™ “made in those courses where the nun- ; 
ber of grades available for such students exceeded fifteen in both the i 
; MALC and th¢ conventional courses. The number's of students whose grades mae 
are averaged ‘in each course are as follows" 


Biology eeeerere ; eee 55 MALC ad hg Conventional 
Sociology sesees vy. 42 MALC - 44 Conventional 


English ; eee we eee es 39 MALL 37 Conventional acd } { 


Psychology ssseeeees 40 MALC = 29 Conventional 


‘Speech sesreveseseee 36‘MALC = 29 Conventional 


23 Conventional 


yHistory ehoveveocene 16 -MALC 


. German seeveeseeeees 22 MALC ~ 16 Conventional 

Generally, the difference, in average grades obtained in MAIC and 
} - @onventional courses is slight. The differences were statistically sig- 
Me x nificant ‘(using the t test at the 10 level of confidence) in only three 
courses = biology, German, and history. The reported superiority of per- ' 
tundenes in the individualized sections is, however, consistent with the 
resillts cited by. other researchers (Cooper and Greiner, 1971, Sheppard 
~ and MacDermot, "1970, and Morris and Kimbrell, 1971). Tt should also be 
, noted that the differences in performance, a, slight, were ‘favorable r 
: to the MALC sections of -all courses. 

’ ; ’ 

Since there are . often several different sections of the same MALC 
course taught each quarter. and since there is a certain amount of turn- ° a 
: aver from quarter to quarter among MAIC rue the differences in. | F : 


‘. . ~ 


performance cannot: be attributed solely to Luintguctox variables. Fur- 
2 thernore, the higher ‘grades in MALC classes cannot be accounted for by. 
.\) the ‘assumption of a more relaxed grading| policy inthe MALC than in con 
or ventional classes, The grading procedures as well as the evaluation 
measures used are ‘standardized to.a certain extent ih most introductory: oF in 
courses regardless of whether or not they are ‘taught in the MAIC. 


Another measure of the MALC's effe 
~ its students in upper division courses | n after they have completed 
"the MALC experience, The MALC 4s, pr jarilly, a freshman/sophomore lev- 

el program and, as a result, most of aad courses which it offers are, ° : 
taught at the introductory or 100 le el. TABLE IT shows a comparigon 
.. of performance in certain 200 level powrses , by disadvantaged ‘students : 
who ‘had taken the 100 level course An that subject. through ‘the MALC and 
those who had taken the 100 level 


veness is the performance of 


urse in. a conventional setting. 


Comparative data is available for only thres * soe) level subject 
areas - English,. speech, and sociology. ‘This results from the fact 
that untversity group requirements may be fulfilled in many areas by 
taking only one ‘course at the introductory level, Follow-up data is, 
therefore, available only for Thnes courses that ‘ape most popular am- 
ong disadvantaged students (speech and sociology) or that are required 
for graduation (200 level English). The comparison of average grades 
reported in TABLE II is based on the following numbers of students in - 
each category who took both the 100 and the 200 level course during the 

_ 1975-76 academic year: 


200 level English .....+. 33 MALC. -.48 Conventional 
200 level speeth ....... 22 MALC - 39 Conventional 


es level sociology ,.... 16 MALC - 21 iomtedth anes 


Again, as in TABLE I, the enact item is slight} but consistently 
favorable to the MAIC students.’ A statistically significant difference 
An n performance (using a t test at the .10 level of confidence) is obtained 
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ie. only saa ‘Sibjoct area. : - sociology. “The available da ‘aoéa, however, fe 
pea “support. ‘the ‘contention | that MALC courses do a better job of preparing >. 


: disadvantaged students for upper division courses . in the: same subject » 


2 ay wl ‘area. than do courses! buen vain nore conventional “techniques. It' ie ' 
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re re ‘ ‘also cons{stent with the findings of. other research suggesting that in- - * 
ate ct et  dividualized inetruetion results in improved retention. of subject matter 


"(Cooper and Greiner, 1971) and improved ca! habits (Taylor, 1976). \ 


ie? : “he . sxSpant wenabehé performance of ak enrolled ‘ ‘the MALC 

; also tends to ibe superior to that of other disadvantaged students: who 
take their ‘courses in a more conventional setting.’ Ina “quarterly study 

eats conducted during the 1975~ 76 academic year, failure rates ‘eg MALC stud- 

: " e ‘ a ents were compared with those of similar students who did, not participate 
8am the MALC. ‘The results of this study are shown in TABLE III. 
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The ati was based on: the: following numbers of ‘stulent grade re- 
ee ports per quarter: 


Fall Quarter ..sseeees “109 MALC ~ 615 non-MALC 
Winter Quarter eveseee “tou MALC - 610 non-WALC 


“Spring Quarter ....... 108.MALC - “50 non-MALC. f 


a 


‘The MAIC students had an average composite ‘of 12.2 on the ACT's and 8% 
of them were classified as "high financial need" students. The students 
ho took their courses in a more conventional setting had an average ACT. 
composite of 15.5 and 75% of these were classified as high financial 
_need" students. 


“In each of the three quarters under ‘ish niet, the MALC group 
had a lower rate of academic failure than did the non-MALC group even _ 
though the latter group tended to have slightly better academic and fi- 
nancial backgrounds. Some of this difference may be attributed to the 
previously noted fact that MALC students tended to receive higher grades 
in MALC courses. It is rare, however, for students to take all of: their 
courses through the MAIC uring any given quarter. In fact, the program's 
official policy is.tq discourage students from doing this. . Typically, a 

student will take one or two courses of a four or five course load through 
the MAIC. It is: unlikely, therefore, that the higher grades obtained in 
MALC courses would acount, entirely, for the difference in academic fail- « 


ure rates, Furthermore, any differences resulting from higher grades ob- 


¢ tained in MALC courses should be offset by the fact that the non-MALC 


group consisted of "better" students as measured by ACT scores... Y 
is 

In general, then, the MAIC.does appear to’ have a positive effect on ” 

the academic performance .of disadvantaged students. Disadvantaged stud- - 
“ents tend to obtain higher grades in MALC courses than in conventional 

courses and they tend to perform better in upper division courses than 

_ similar students who do not take introductory courses: through the MAIC. 
Studente who participate in. the MAIC also tend to have a lower rate of 
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academic failure than other disadvantaged students. All of, this suggests 
| that the individualization of introductory coures helps to reduce the ~ 
negative effects of inadequate educational backgrounds among disadvan- 

taged students. The techniques utilized by the MALC are, therefore, : a 
" oviable alternative *to the conventional educational experience and a def-, 

inite’asset.in the movement toward equal educational opportunity. : 
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THE PROBLENS | i : 
While the MALC has been generally successful, it has encountered a 
“  varlety of problems in attempting to meet its educational objectives. 
In. many cases, the problems“ are sinilar to those experienced by others 
who have attempted to implement individualized instructional systems. 
The problem of procrastination, for instance, has been cited on numerous 
occasions as a-major difficulty in individualized courses (Gallup, 1971; |. 
Hess, 1971; and Sherman, 1972). As Hess points out‘(1971), students in 
individualized courses tend: to "| underestimate the amount of work re- 
maining and overestimate the amount of time remaining.” The result is 
either a flurry of test taking activity coupled with poor test perform- 
‘vance during the last few weeks ofthe term’ or a large number of incom- ; 


. 


pletes at the end of the term. 


For MALC students, procrastination is, ‘pertiaps, even ‘ greater prob- 
lem than it is with. more traditional students. A major programmatic ef- 
fort, therefore, has been directed toward the reduction of student: pro- 

MH astination in MALC courses.. This effort has been focused in“ two aregs: 
“iy follow-up counteling and. 2) course design. On the basis of weekly ~ 
progress repbrts on student performance, graduate and’ undergraduate. “peer 


“ counselors". contact students .who are not progressing satisfactorilly and 
encourage them to improve their performance. ‘If initial gontact does: not 
Neesitlt in an -improved i sila rate, a.second contact is made and students 
are asked to complete specified units by a negotiated target date. If F 
students. fail to completé the ‘inten: on time, they are referred to an ac- 
ademic counselor for further action. This action may, consist of meetings 
with the student and his instructor to develop alternative plans for unit 


. 


. 


(hy 


“eompletion, the the sfening of a contingency contract specifying certain 
levels of perforsiance as” @ condition of retention in the course, or. the 
, withirawel of the student from the course on either a WP (withdraw pass- 
wit ing) or ‘a WF (withdraw failing) basis, 
ie 7 ts aidition tp the counseling, approach, certain features ef scourse 
~. , design are also used to reduce procrastination, * ‘ Experience has show, 
s, Lor instance, that, atuients who begin working with unit matertals.early 
; in the course and “Seti experience: initial. success arp more likely to ‘nake 
. consistent progress. AS a result, MALC courses generally have several 
: _ emaller and easily manageable units of instruction rather than a few 
larger ani more difficult units. Instructors’ also encourage students ' 
‘ eh begin completing’ instructional mits as soon as possible. 
. In designing their courses, faculty are encouraged "to apeity 
target dates for the completion of each module. They then emphasize 
' ‘these target dates.on a regular basis whenever they have contact with 
stulenta. A master roster showing student progress ‘in each course is 
also posted in the MAIC office. This specifi “and charting of 
progress provides @ guide to etutents in orfanizing their study activ- 
ities and provides a baseline of performance for een ee progress. 


. 


Faculty are also encouraged to build various contingencies into 


2 _their course. procedure for failure to perfors at specified rates of pro-. 


gress. Such contingencies may range from a limit to the number of tests 

. which eae be taken during the latter weeks of the tern to the denial of 
incompletes to students who-do not complete at least 60% of the course 
* ., modules ty the end of the term, _ ' 


' 
i Through these methods, the percentage of incompletes obtained in 


MALC courses has been re@&ced from 2% in 1974-75 to 14.66 in 1975-76. . 
While this 14.6% figure is considerably lower than has been cited in 
other studies (Born, 1971; Keller, 1971) where rates of incompletion 
may run as high as 30-408, procrastination is still considered to be 


. 
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a major problem tn wate gourses{ ‘ 


_ Problems have also been encountered with student performance in - . 7 

specific subject areas - most notably English and mathematics, The 

freshnen English prograa at Bowling Green State University is a rigor- 

ous one, requiring that students meet stipulated levels of writing skills 

and demonstrate their mastery of English composition on a proficiency 

test before they can 1 can obtain credit for introductory composition courses; .” 
~ 1a, flany cases disadvantaged students entering the MALC have such. poor 
" preparation in the aréa of. writing skilis that it is impossible for them Sig in 
to establish the required Level of proficiency in a single academic term, 
The result is that a ubetantial, percentage of students. enrolled in Eng- 
lish 111 (the first of two ‘required composition courses) do not pass the ade 
course on their first attempt. s 

ions , e 
“The English Department and the MALC have attempted to respond to’ 

this problem in several ways, The English 111 classes have been separ- 
ated into ‘two tracks: English 111 (A) for studente with the poorest 
writing skills and English 111 (B) for students with manageable problens 
in writing. Students are assigned to these courses on the basis of scores 
on a written. pre-test administered to all students entering the English 
program. Students assigned to English 111 (A) sections are encouraged F 
to enroll on an,S/U basis so that their grade point average will not be ; 
effected if they do not pass on their first atteppt. Both the English 
111 (A) and (B) sections are taught under an individualtzed instructional . 
systen featuring modular units emphasizing various aspects of inglish com= i 
position. The —_ 111 (A) sections have re} class meetings in 
addition to indi'yidually- assigned tutorial sessions, These sessions are 
“ednsidered to 4¢ an integral part of the course and attendance is re- 
quired. Students in both English 414 (a) and (3B) sections also have ac- ss 
cess to the seaenratty: welt laboratory tl additional individual as- 


sistance. , . os ° 


4 


4 
AIl of the univereity’s English 111 (A) sections are taught through 


; : _ (13) . 
the MAIC. Proctors for these sections work within -the clasroom setting 
_to assist. students individually -in improving. their eoupontéion skills by - 
. clarifying material and correcting errors in student compositions. In- 
structors Necture on various aspects of composition for two.gays each 
week and supervise proctors in their individitial work with students for 
the other two weekly class mentings, , 


During thig,otxth week of the “quarter, MALE English 111 students are 


- required to pe icipate’ ina “mock proficiency” ‘examination.'¢ The pro~ » - 


cedure for this is exactly the same’as in Sein final proficiency examin- 
ation with students being given two hours 'to write a theme paper that 

will be, graded for mastery of certain compositional skills. "Mock pro- 
ficiency” tests dre graded on the same basis as the final proficiency © 
test and the results are returned to the students so that. they may work 


on resolving individual problems. The experience of the "mock proficiency” 


not only provides students with an opportunity to identify problens that 
they will encounter in their final proficiency examination, but it also 
helps to reduce the factor of test anxiety as an influence on their fin- 
al performance. 


Prior to the establishment of the MALC, disadvantaged students had 


a pass rate “of less than 40% for English 111 courses. During the first , 
' _ two years of the program's operation, this rate increased to about 5% 


for students enrolled in’ the MALC English 111 program. With the addi-- 

tion of the features described above during the 1975-76 academic year, — 

this figure increased to 60% for MALC Bnglish 111 courses. ‘ 
oo 3 P ’ 

While the MALC has experienced some success in improving the per- 
formance of disadvantaged students in introductory English courses, the 
60% pass rate currently obtained is not considered to be satisfactory. 
Continuing efforts are currently being undertaken by MALC staff in con- 
junction, with the 7 sa daaalies in an aay to improve this sit-. 


uation. s ; N 
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Mathematics is another area in which MALC \students experience-dif- 


* ficulty. Originally, the MALC offered an \intermediate algebra course 


entitled Mathematics 090. This was a remedial urse designed to pro- 


“yide ‘prereqiisite knowledge for more advanced co et to studenta who 


did not have appropriate mathematics backgrounds high school, 


“ After two quartexe of experience with thie course, it was seanate 


dei the mathematics deficiencies of many incoming students were more. 


severe than had been anticipated, Only 20% of the students who enrolled 
in Mathematica 090- were able to complete its réquirenents during the ten 


"week academic tern. Only ‘28 more were able. to complete the. course re- 


quirésnts when given a five week /extension. , 


. 


During the apices academic year, an extensive analysis of the 


‘Mathematics 090 course was undertaken. The conclusions reached as a 


result of this analysis were that: tt) many entering MALC students had — 


" - difficulty in performing even the most basic mathematical operations, 
- 2) these difficulties appeared to result from a lack of familiarity with 


arithmetical manipulation of such things as fractfons, decimals, and pos- 
itive and negative nupbers, and 3) previous failures in mathematics courses 
coupled with lack of familiarity with the subject matter created an aver- 
sion to mathenatics for many students. Apparently, intermediate algebra, 
although a ‘remedial course, was too advanced as a starting point for the 
remediation of mathematical deficiencies. ° 

As a result of this analysis, the MALC redesigned its approach to 
mathematics instruction. While the Mathematics 090 course was individo-— 
alized to a substantial degree, it did not provide enough flexibility to 
respond to the problems of many of the students enrolled. Consequently, 
another mathematics experience was developed with the assistance of the 
Mathematics Department and a high school mathematics teacher retained as 
&@ consultant. : 

In this new approach, a series of individual "mini-modules" were 
, r : 7 
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developed which focused on skill development in various bas of arith- 

metic, These mini-modules were used as subject matter in/a tutorial 
‘section ‘that met for two hours each week and were se as ‘a Thborat- 

ory experience for students enrolled in Mathematics 090... Another tutor- 

ial section was set up to provide renedial instructiog for students who 

wete not yet ready to take Mathematics 090 and an additional section ws, 
developed for students beyond the 090 level. ‘This Section was used So ‘S 
prepare’ students’ for catarcite teay courses at’ the a level of mathematics, 


L | 
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Ali incoming MALC freshmen were given a rN Ae test in math- 
ematicg and, on the basis of their scores, assigned to one of the fol- - 
anwing curricular sequences: 


4. An Sctbeiton and tutorial in basié arithmetic followed 
by, the Mathematics 090 course 


2. An individualized tutorial :in/basic arithmetic in. conjunction 
with the Mathematics 090 co e 


3. A Mathematics 090 course followed by an introductory mathe- 
‘ matics course a i 


4, An individualized preparational tutorial in basic mathematica 
~followed by an introductory mathematics course 


5. An individualized mathematics course with tutorial assistance 


This arrangement enabled MALC students to receive specific assistance in 
resolving individual problems at a level based on their previous back- 
ground and preparation. It also allowed the MALC to work with students 
on a continuing basis, unrestricted by the limits of academic terms, un- 
-til such time as they were prepared to enter mathematics courses at the 
ee level. oo, : 


The approach described xhave has been reasonably successful during 
the past two years, ‘Reporte from the Mathematics Department indicate 
that the pass rate for Mathematics 090 has increased to about 60% during 
the 1975-76 academic year. Academic advisors. working with the Develop- 
mental Education Program also report that an increased number of disad- 


, i 
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Antrodu ory mathematics courses * still less than satisfactory, im- y \ ; 
; | - provement has been noted, Continuing efforts will be undertaken to re- \ 
a ae fine 4nd develop mathematics offetings and it is anticipated that upper- . 
i/ '  \. @ivision mathematics courses will be taught through the MAIC during the 
va 1977-78 academic ' year. 


PAP og a / Y 6 
ye , # Some of the problems experienced by disadvantaged students enrolled 
! in MALC classes have less‘ to do with course content or design than with 
i - the study and reading skills of students. Individualized courses require 
’  @ certain level’ of skill in*thdse areas in order for students to be success- 
/ ful . Unfortunately, disadvantaged students do not always possess the 
study and reading skills required’ for success in either individualized 
/ or conventional courses. Among these students, progress deficiencies 
attributed to procrastination or lack of motivation are often the result < 
- of poor study habits or inadequate reading backgrounds, 
. For this reason, all students entering the MALC are given a reading. 
and study skills test as part of their pre-admission evaluation, Those 
who demonstrate deficiencies in these areas are automatically assigned 
ot toa reading development and/or study skills course during their first 
e academic term, Both of these courses are taught through the MALC in con- ; 
’ \ junction with the University Reading Center. Both courses are also in- 
dividualized and allow students to focus on developing skills in the par- 
* ticular areas where they have deficiencies. 


~~. 


\ - : 5 
Students assigned to remedial sections of reading or stuly skills 
_ are also scheduled for’a relatively light load of classes until such 
. time as their deficiencies have been remediated, In this manner, dis- | 


* iy 


ee es 


‘took the introductory course in a conventional setting. 


a 
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vadyantaged. student are given an opportunity to develop their skills at 
_ the same time that they are obtaining credits towards a degree / 


¢ | ’ . / ~ 
This ‘approach appears to have been effective during the /past two ~ 


years. Based on“reportp from MALC faculty, the number of students who 
fail to make adequate progress in their courses as a result of reading ~ 


and study skills deficiencies has declined substantially gince 1974. 


- This may be due, in part, to a general increase in the academic prepared- 


ness of’ incoming MALC freshmen, The average ACT score for freshnen par- 
ticipating in the program has increased from 11.1 in 1973 to 13.2 for 
1976, Nevertheless, the early diagnosis and sagittata of reading 
study skills problems is considered to be an ispartant factor 4n pre- 
paring disadvantaged students to participate successfpilly in individual- 
ized courses. : - . 


s 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS > de? "e 


The experiences of MALC faculty, staff, and st dents ‘during the — 
past three years suggest phat individualized Zon can be wecri- 
tin efforts to resolve many of the problems encountered by academically 
disadvantaged students, The results obtained in the MALC support the 
findings of others (Austin and Gilbert, 1973; Crosé and Semb, 1976) who 
suggest that low-performing students tend to demonstrate greater ‘hastery 
in individualized courses. a — shag 

This mastery also appears to carry over into pther courses at the 
post-introductory level. Disadvantaged stwients who take introductory’ 
courses on an individualized basis appear to pérfa ra better in upper- . a 
division courses in the same subject area than do jsimilar students who en | 
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The students who participate in individualised MALC courses tend 
to obtain higher grades and: to perform better, generally, than do stud- 
ents of similar backgrounds who do not participate|in the MALC. MAIC 


——o- 


* ‘© 


\ 
students dlso demonstrate a! consistently lower rate of academic failure 


than do other disadvantaged | students. This, too, appears to be consist- 
ent with the experience of other practitioners of angividuali set instruc- 
tion (McMichael, Brock, and Delong, 1976). 

While the MALC has been |successful in meeting many of its education- 

s: al objectives, it has not proven to he @ panacea for the variety of dif- 

3 ficulties confronting acadent bally disadvantaged students. Procrastina- 

Bs tion can have negative conseqijences in individualized courses just as it 

does in conventional courses. To a certain extent, however, procmastina- 

tion can ‘be reduced through'a conbingtion of thoughtful course design and 
personal counseling follow-up based on systematic ae monitoring. ¥ 


; Puailens in Bore of English and mathematics skills, while re- 
duced through the MALC’s individualized programs, have not been entirely | 
resolved for many students, Deficiencies in these areas are, perhaps, 

so severe for large numbers of disadvantaged students that a single course 
or series of courses will not be sufficient to golve the problem completely. 
Experience does suggest, however, that individualised approaches can be 
useful in improving student performance in ‘basic composition and mathe-" 
matics, 


The MALC experience also suggests that deficiencies in reading and 
study skills have an adverse effect upon disadvantaged stulents’ ability 
to participate successfully in individualized courses. -Individualized 
reading and study ‘skills development programs can, however, reduce the ; $ 
negative effect of these deficiencies and enable students to take full 
advantage of. individusliced courses. ir 

| t . . 

‘On the basis of three years of experience, it is apparent that in- 
dividualized instruction can be successfully applied to educational ex- 
perienées for academically disadvantaged stulents. The extent of this 
suctess is related to a variety of factors that’ may transcend the limits 
of course. design or organization. It 4s probably unreasonable to expect 
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. any system of instruction to overcome many of these factors. That fact 
that there may be limits to the potential of individualized instruction * 
/ as a means of educating non-traditional students should not*vershadow. 

the essential viability of the technique. It is, perhaps, one of the 
most effective methods currently available for reducing the negative 
consequences of educationally disadvantaged backgrounds among new and 
different groups of college stuients. 
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